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FRENCH FAIENCE. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



NOW attempt to give some account of the most prominent 1 teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, sprang up in va- 
among the very large number of potteries which, in the six- | rious parts of France. Mr. Chaffers, in his work upon " Pot- 




Fig. I. — Large Oval Dish, from the Museum of the Louvre. 



tery," &c, enumerates 165 factories which in 1790 petitioned the 
National Assembly that they might not be ruined by the floods of 



cheap pottery then being sent in from England ; and this was not 
the whole number in France. 




Fig. 2. — Palissy Dish. 



Great skill and much good taste have been expended upon the 
faiences of France, and some of the work rises into the region of 
Art. Much of that found in collections and museums is of this 
kind. But it should not be forgotten that the great purpose and 

131 



business of those manufactories was the production of dishes, plates, 
and services, for the table— for the uses of life. And in this direc- 
tion the production in France was very large and profitable until 
the time of the French Revolution, when nearly all the potteries 
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went down from the effects of the wares introduced from England, 
and the troubles growing out of the political disorders. Within 
this last quarter of a century a noted revival has come to this most 




Fig. 3. — A Basket, by Palis sy, in the Kensington Museum. 



interesting industry ; but it is the fine examples of the work of the 
older potteries which collectors are desirous to get. 

Bernard Palissy. — Over the name and fame of Palissy hangs 
an aureola of glory. He was a potter, and he learned his trade 
through much perseverance and much suffering. But, more than 
that, he was a Protestant in the days of the Leaguers, when to be 
a Protestant in France meant to persecute or to be persecuted ; 
and it meant also peril and probable death. Palissy was born in 
1 510, and died in 1590. He lived, therefore, through the times of 
the bitter and cruel wars of the Huguenots and the Catholics, 
when political and religious and social intrigues divided the people 
of France into factions which were not only ready to, but did, cut 
each other's throats. He lived— he, a Protestant — through the 
wholesale butcheries of St. Bartholomew (1572), when it is assert- 
ed that from 20,000 to 100,000 Protestants were slaughtered in the 
kingdom of France in cold blood. 

He had made some progress as a potter, and had made pieces of 
his rustic ware for the king and for members of the court. He was 
known to the king ; and the queen-mother, Catherine de' Medicis, 
brought him to Paris, established his furnaces in the grounds of 
the Tuileries, made him a servant of the king, and so 
saved him for the time from the persecutions which 
swept away his brethren. 

The story he left behind him, of his own struggles 
and sufferings in seeking and finding the arts of the 
potter, has been intensified by his admirers ; they have 
added to its intrinsic interest by telling of his patience, 
his endurance, his suffering, and his final success — that 
which can be imparted by the glow of admiring souls, 
who see in him a hero such as they would themselves 
wish to be, but are not. 

That story is briefly this : he was born poor, but he 
had patience, industry, and an aspiring nature. He 
studied, he learned, he sought ; he became something 
of a draughtsman, a painter, a surveyor, a writer. 
Glass-painting may be said to have been his occupation, 
or one of them ; and, in following this, he came quickly 
into sympathy with cognate arts. We can well believe, 
therefore, that when a beautifully-enamelled cup — whe- 
ther one of those now so famous as the Henri-Deux 
ware, or whether one of those already made at Nurem- 
berg by Hirschvogel (probably the latter) — we can well 
believe that it should inspire his soul with enthusiasm, 
and should hold him with the tenacity we know to 
have marked his character. 

From that day he was possessed ; he had a mastering 
thought : it was to discover the secrets of this art, and 
to apply them to the production of like ware in France, 
where it was not known. With little or no knowledge 
of chemistry, with none of pottery, he set himself to 
the task. He worked persistently, indefatigably, but 
darkly, ignorantly, wastefully, and at last only reached 
a half-success. He did this, too, by sacrificing largely 
of his own life for sixteen years, and, more than that, 
as he has himself told the story, by the hard and almost cruel sa- 
crifice of the decent comforts of life of his wife and family. He 
borrowed the money of his friends and neighbours to conduct his 
experiments ; he burned his tables and chairs to heat his furnaces ; 



he could not pay his assistants ; he could bear the tears and re- 
proaches of his wife and his friends, and did so for years ; and all 
this for what some persons call the " glorious result " of discovering 
a glaze for pottery — which had already been known and was 
in full practice at Nuremberg, only 100 miles from him ! If, 
as is stated by Demmin, he did himself visit Nuremberg 
to see and learn what was there being done, his course 
becomes still more inexplicable and unpraiseworthy. And 
what makes the matter still more curious is that, after all, 
he did not succeed in discovering or applying the stanni- 
ferous enamel ; for M. Demmin states positively that his 
glaze was the plumbiferous glaze, and not the stanniferous. 
Quoting his words, he says : "On ne rencontre pas la 
moindre parcelle d'email stannifere, blanc ou autrey, sur les 
poteries attributes a ce maitre. Le blanc est une terre 
blanchatre qui est couverte d'un vernis incolore, conserve sa 
blancheur." 
If, therefore, it may be questioned whether the object of dis- 
covering a stanniferous glaze was worthy the sacrifice of sixteen 
years of his own life, as well as of the peace and comfort of his 
friends and family ; and if, after all, he did not discover it ; and if, 
besides that, he might have obtained it from Hirschvogel without 
all this tribulation, and did not — we may well be at a loss to un- 
derstand the high praise which in some quarters has been lavished 
on Palissy ; and for myself I am not willing to continue it. Mar- 
tyrdom is usually a very poor business, and the cause of good pot- 
tery certainly does not demand it. 

The work began at Saintes about 1535, and afterwards carried 
on at Paris, is marked by peculiarities which for a long time were 
supposed to be confined to the wares of Palissy. These were the 
use of shells, lizards, snakes, fish, frogs, insects, and plants, in 
high-relief upon the surface of his plates and dishes. This will be 
shown in the example we give (Fig. 1), which is one of the finest 
pieces of this work extant, now in the museum of the Louvre. 
And even this is now believed by some competent experts to be of 
modern manufacture. 

These natural objects were modelled with considerable care, 




Fig. 4. — Perpendicular Vieiv, showing the Marguerites on the Edge. 



and are coloured to represent the real things, so that they have a 
value to the naturalist as well as to the potter. As works of cera- 
mic art, can we accept them as of a high rank, or can we get 
much satisfaction in their contemplation? Can we acccept them 
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as art at all ? Admit them to be clever imitations — and that is all, 
it seems to me, we can do — and they fall to the place of prettiness, 



and rank with wax-flowers and alabaster-apples. It is quite cer- 
tain that work of this sort was done by many potters after Palissy, 




Fig. 5. — Palissy Jug, from the Museum of the Louvre. 



if not by his contemporaries; and collectors have been induced to 
pay great prices for things alleged to be made by Palissy which are 




Fi?. 6. — Henri- Deux Faience Vase. 



now known not to have been made by him. In addition to this, 
the world is full of counterfeits of this sort of thing now which 



out-Palissy Palissy ; and the extravagant prices once paid for coun- 
terfeits cannot now be had for what are known to be genuine. 

The other two examples shown in Figs. 2, 3, and 4, differ from 
the first ; and it may be doubted whether these are not to be attri- 
buted to some other potter than Palissy. The cornucopia on Fig. 
12, was a favourite decoration at Rouen, and might readily enough 
find a place there. This style of work, being made in moulds, can 
be easily and cheaply reproduced. 




Fig. 7. — Henri-Dettx Salt-cellar. 

At one time a large number of figurines, such as 'The Nurse ' 
and others, were attributed to Palissy, notwithstanding that the 
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dresses, and in some cases the persons, did not exist until after the 
time of Palissy ; but it is now asserted that there is nothing at all 
to prove that Palissy ever made this style of work. 

A great number of examples may be seen of so-called " Palissy " 
in the Kensington Museum at London and in the Louvre at Paris. 
But they nowhere hold the high places they once did, nor do they 
bring the prices they once did. In the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia of 1876 a great variety of this sort of work was shown, 
made by the clever potters of the day in Europe. 

A very large sale has been found within the last twenty years for 
imitations of Palissy ware, and these have been made with great 
skill by Barbizot and Aviso, of France, and by Minton, of Eng- 
land ; indeed, some of these seem much better than any I have 
seen supposed to be the genuine thing. The virtues most needed 
are, of course, patience and a keen faculty of imitation — art in any 
good sense is not essential. 

We give, in Fig. 5, another style of work— a very beautiful jug 
in the collection of the Louvre. It is there placed among the 
works of Bernard Palissy ; and there are various other pieces of 
like work so catalogued in the public and private collections of 
Europe. But there are doubts as to these, which in some minds 
approach to certainty— doubts whether Palissy himself worked at 
all with the human form. It is well known that he was a natu- 
ralist, a geologist, a scientist, but it is not certain that he was an 
artist in this direction. Some students assert distinctly that he 
was not ; and it seems most probable that he was not a modeller 
of the human figure. 

Henri-Deux Ware : Faience d'Oiron. — This unique earth- 
enware for years perplexed the lovers of pottery. It seemed to 
appear from Touraine and La Vendee, and only here and there a 
piece. It was so peculiar, so different from any and all the known 
styles, that no one could decide whence it came or by whom it 
was made. The impression, and it was only an impression, 
seemed to be that it must have come out of Italy, and that Ben- 
venuto Cellini was as likely as any one to have had to do with its 



designs or execution ; and this simply because he was known to 
have stamped his peculiar taste upon works which might be classed 
with this only in expressing the finer forms and decorations of the 
Italian Renaissance. 

A few pieces only of this ware came to light from time to time, 
but they were eagerly seized upon, and they gave rise to much 
speculation. Why there should be so few, and why no traces of 
like ware were found in other directions, remained for a time a 
mystery. But it was solved. I quote here from a paper by Mr. 
Ritter, which sums up what is now known upon the subject ; he 
writes with the knowledge and appreciation of a practical potter : 

"It was so late as the year 1839 that M. Andre Pottier, a 
French writer on Art, first announced to the world the existence 
of the singular species of pottery now known as ' Henri-Deux ' 
ware. He gave it as his opinion that it was the production of 
Florentine artists working in France. Until thus brought to the 
knowledge of connoisseurs, the very existence of this exquisite 
ware had been forgotten. It soon, however, became famous. 
Every corner of Europe was ransacked for specimens of it. 
Dukes, princes, and millionnaires, contended with the heads of 
national museums for the few pieces still to be found. No ware 
ever yet became so costly ; for every hundred pounds that a rare 
piece of Sevres or maiolica will fetch, the ' Henri-Deux ' will bring 
its thousand. As yet only about fifty pieces have come to light ; 
and, of these fifty, more than one-half have found their way into 
the galleries of our wealthier English amateurs. 

" Those who see a specimen of this rare and precious pottery 
for the first time are apt to be extremely disappointed. They see 
a vase, or a ewer, or a candlestick, of fantastic shape, covered with 
a thin, greenish-yellow glaze, the colouring not by any means 
brilliant, and the surface seemingly inlaid and incrusted with the 
innumerable details of a most elaborate ornamentation, made out 
in quiet browns, blacks, and sad neutral tints. Nothing is less 
striking to a casual or an ignorant observer — nothing in the 
whole range of decorative art so absolutely exquisite in design 




Fig. 8. — Faience of Nevers. 



and effect to the cultivated appreciation of a connoisseur in Re- 
naissance-work. 

" No sooner was the ware discovered than speculations began as 
to its maker, its date, and the locality of its fabrication. On no 



single point did the ten or twelve French writers on the subject . 
come to an agreement, and a certain amount of unsolved mystery 
still attaches to all these points. There is no so-called ' potter's 
mark ' on any of the pieces except one, and this solitary mark is 
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not recognisable as that of any known potter. It may be tortured 
into a monogram, or assumed to be a device, at the pleasure of 
those who form their various theories on the origin of the ware. 
" The pieces are decorated with the arms of French royal and 



noble families. One piece has on it the salamander surrounded by 
flames, the device of Francis I. of France ; and very many out of 
the fifty bear the well-known monogram of Henry II. worked into 
the ornamentation of the surface — a circumstance which has given 




Fig. 9. — Bauvais Potteiy. 



the ware its name. The date is, therefore, more or less fixed to 
the short period between 1 540 and 1 560, or twenty years. As to 
the nationality of the artist, the best authorities join in thinking he 
must have been a Frenchman, because the work is essentially 
of the style of the somewhat distinctive French Renaissance then 
prevailing. The precise locality of its production could only be 
inferred to be somewhere in Touraine, because a majority of the 
pieces can be traced as coming from that province. 

" Such was the mystery which hung about all connected with this 
curious ware — a mystery which not a little enhanced the interest 
taken in it, and perhaps the estimation in which it was held. This 
mystery is now, to a great extent, cleared up. 

" At the court of King Francis lived a widow lady of high 
birth, named Helene de Hangest. Her husband had been gov- 
ernor of the king, and Grand-Master of France. She was herself 
an artist, and a collection of drawings by her of considerable 
artistic merit is preserved. They are portraits of the celebrities 
of the period. She was in favour at court ; the king himself 
composed a rhymed motto to each of her portraits, and some of 
these verses are written in his own hand. It is established that 
Helene de Hangest set up a pottery at her Chateau of Oiron, and 
that Francis Charpentier, a potter, was in her employ. To his 
hand, under the auspices of the Chatelaine of Oiron, is due the 
famous ware of ' Henri-Deux.' 

" Mr. J. C. Robinson gives it as his opinion that the technical 
merit of the « Henri-Deux ' ware is very small. With due deference 
to Mr. Robinson, who, as a rule, writes well and learnedly upon 
this and cognate matters, we do not think he would say this if he 
had been able to appreciate the subject from a potter's point of 
view. The body of the ' Henri-Deux ' ware is of admirable texture 
and quality ; the mode in which the various clays are incorporated 
into the substance of the pieces without shrinking or expansion, 
the clearness, thinness, and smoothness of the glaze — which, 



by-the-way, is plumbiferous— all these things are so many mar- 
vels of skilful manipulation, and fill the mind of a practical potter 
with admiration." 

These curious and interesting facts were brought to light by the 
researches of a French savant, M. B. Fillon, about 1862. 

It appears that this ware was not made for sale, and that it was 
not sold, but reserved for presents, and therefore was made only in 
small quantities. The clay itself is what the French term terre de 
pipe, and what we know as pipe-clay — a white, delicate, and very 
light clay. The inlaying, or the incised lines which are filled with 
coloured clays, are most delicately cut, and so much resemble work 
done by bookbinders that some persons have suggested that they 
were made with the tools used in the bookbinder's trade. At any 
rate, one should give these pieces a close look, for any thoroughly 
good piece of work is a source of supreme satisfaction. Admi- 
rable copies have been made of some pieces of this work by an 
artist named Toft, which were exhibited at Philadelphia in 1876 by 
Minton, of England. 

We give, in Figs. 6 and 7, two examples, more to exhibit some- 
thing of the forms and conceits indulged in, than to show the deli- 
cacy and precision of the work, which are perfect. Fig. 6 is termed 
a biberon; it is but seven inches high. " The upper part is white, 
the ornaments yellow ; and the lower part black, with white orna- 
ments. On the shield underneath the spout are the three crescents 
interlaced." Fig. 7 is a salt-cellar. 

Nevers — It is supposed that at Nevers was made the first 
enamelled pottery in France, in the days of Catherine de' Medicis. 
M. Broc de Segange, in his work " La Faience, les Faiences, et 
les Emailleurs de Nevers,"* traces the beginning of the work to 
an Italian named Conrad, who probably came to France with the 
queen, and was naturalised in 1578. He and his brothers began 



: Published at Nevers in 1863. 
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the manufacture about that time. Another famous potter there 
was Pierre Custode. 

It was inevitable that the early faience of Nevers should bear a 
likeness to that which had grown up so rapidly in Italy, and had 
impressed itself so vividly upon the artistic mind of Europe. But 
it was not an imitation. We have little if any examples of this 
work in our country, and I give Marryat's brief distinction : 

" The Nevers pottery differs in many points from its Italian 
original. The outlines of the figures are traced in violet, the flesh 
in yellow. The red colour is seldom used, but a copper-green is 
peculiar to this ware. Blue and yellow are the predominating 
colours, separated by a line of white. The sea is represented by 
undulating lines of blue, in the style of Orazio Fontana, and the 
Urbino school. The lips of the ewers are in the form of leaves, 
the handles in that of dragons." 

Demmin separates the work clone here into four styles or periods, 
as follows: " i. The Italian, 1602 to 1670; 2. The Persian, about 
1640; 3. The Chinese and Dutch, 1640 to 1750; 4. The popular 
and patriotic, about 1789." 



The examples shown (Fig. 8) are of the later periods, and par- 
take of a general character which prevailed at other manufactories 
of the periods in France. The colours during the Persian period 
were often effective, and the lapis-lazuli blue was rich. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there were twelve 
manufactories, or fabriqices, in full blast at Nevers. At the pre- 
sent time there is a very considerable production of faience there, 
much of which is only the imitations or reproductions of that made 
in the earlier centuries. Nothing of special interest, so far as I 
know, was shown at the United States Centennial at Philadelphia. 

Beauvais. — How early pottery was made at Beauvais is not 
certainly known ; one of the earliest notices is a pot of Charles VI. 
in 1399, " Un godet de terre de Beauvais, garny d'argent;" and 
Rabelais mentions this work more than once, in this way, " Une 
saliere de terre ; et ung goubelet de Beauvoys," &c. Various 
pieces of this very quaint and interesting pottery are extant in the 
museums of Europe. The great plate we illustrate is in the Im- 
perial Library at Paris, and bears the date of 151 1 (Fig. 9). It is 
of fine paste, and is about seventeen inches in diameter. Its orna- 




Fig. 10. — Rouen Faience. 



ments are in relief, and are the arms of France and of Brittany at 
that period. Many elaborate and decorative pieces were made 
here, and some of them were designed and were used for presents 
to distinguished personages who visited the city. Not only were 
these works of luxury made, but large quantities of household 
work were also made for the uses of France ; and a very conside- 
rable export of it was made to England. 

Rouen. — One of the most extensive productions of pottery in 
France began at Rouen as early as 1542. But after 1640 here 
were made many large and highly-decorated pieces, of which we 
give some illustrations. Just when work of this kind was first 
made does not clearly appear ; but a very considerable number of 
fabriques were established in this city, and many men and women 
were employed, There is no question that at one time the pot- 
teries of Delft had a considerable influence upon the work at 
Rouen, and much that was then made showed traces of imitation. 
Pieces of large size were produced, such as fountains, vases, busts, 
figures and figurines, and even mantel-pieces. Work was done for 
the table, some of which holds high rank. When, in 17 13, Louis 
XIV. sent his silver to be minted, to pay for his extravagant wars, 



he had it replaced by a service made at Rouen. Some pieces in 
the Sevres Museum, marked with the fleur-de-lis, may belong to 
this. Many of the rich and the noble followed this example, and 
the result was, that a marvellous impulse was given to the increase 
and the perfection of the faiences at Rouen. Before the final 
closing of the works, about 1789 or 1790, some eighteen extensive 
fabriques were in active work. 

The paste of the Rouen faience is stronger than that of Delft, 
and the pieces I have seen show a reddish clay through the breaks 
of the enamel. Many of the paintings indicate much taste and 
skill. It seems to me that this work is marked by more originality, 
and by a finer perception of the fit and the beautiful, than any 
other French pottery. The pieces shown in Figs. 10 and 11, as. 
far as engravings can do it, prove this. They do not show the 
variety and the richness of colour which distinguish much of the 
best work. 

The early Rouen work, in some considerable degree following 
the Delft, as some suppose, was painted by men brought from 
there. Imitations of the Chinese at one time were in vogue ; and 
a good deal of work was done in blue— en camaieu — in one colour 
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only. But the coloured or polychrome Rouen is most distinctive, 
most brilliant, and most desired. One of the styles most sought 
for is termed a la corne, showing cornucopias combined with flow- 
ers and birds. It is very effective. The example we give (Fig. 12) 
is a beautiful plate from Mr. Wales's collection at Boston. Many 
pieces of this ware are in existence, and they are found in all the 
museums and in many private collections of Europe. 

MOUSTIERS. — Within the last twenty-five years the faience of 
Moustiers has been separated from that of other places in France, 
into which once it had been merged. The little town in the 
department of the Lower Alps seems to have had a fabrique as 
early as 1686, when the records mention the name of Antoine 



Clerissy as maitre fayeiisier. Two other names are known as 
master-potters of that town — Olery and Ronx. All these made 
ornamental work of an excellent class, some of which is much 
valued. Three styles of decoration are assigned to these potters. 
The earliest is recognised as being painted in blue camaien (in one 
colour), with subjects — hunting-scenes, escutcheons and armorial 
bearings, country-scenes, figures of the time of Louis XIV., &c. 
To Clerissy most of these are assigned. The second style runs 
from about 1700 to 1745. "The specimens of this period are 
better known to amateurs, and not so rare ; they are also decorated 
in blue camaien, with highly-finished and gracefully-interlaced 
patterns, among which are Cupids, satyrs and nymphs, terminal 




Fig. 11. — Rouen Faience. 



figures, garlands of flowers, masks, &c. ; and canopies resting on 
consoles, or brackets, from which hangs drapery bordered or framed 
with foliage and hatched spaces ; mythological personages, vases 
of flowers, and other designs, being frequently introduced ; the 
centre subjects are classical or champetre figures in costume of the 
time, sometimes coats -of-arms. Some of the faience of this period 
is painted in cobalt-blue in the Chinese style, which M. Davillier 
attributes to Pol Roux, and refers to a similar plate in the Sevres 
collection bearing the arms of le grand Colbert." In this style 
there is evidently a following of the majolicas of Italy in what is 
known as the Raffaelesque ware. But that was never, I believe, 
painted in blue. 

The third style, running from 1745 to 1789, is almost always 



painted in polychrome ; the colours are blue, brown, yellow, green, 
and violet. Garlands of flowers, fruits, and foliage, are used. 
Mythological subjects also appear— Cupids, medallions, gods and 
goddesses, &c. To this class apparently belongs our illustration 
(Fig. 13). Some of these ornamental pieces are well painted, and 
latterly have been much sought for, but they do not rank with the 
work of Nevers or Rouen. At the time of the French Revolution 
there was a large industry in pottery at Moustiers— some twelve 
fabriques being in full activity. Nearly all have disappeared,* and 
the town has dwindled into one-third its former size. 

Strasbourg, or Haguenau.— The beginnings of a faience 



* Demmin says that MM. Jauffret et Mouton are at work there still. 
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fabrique here were probably about 1721. Hanwig was a potter, 
who came to the town from Germany and established himself at 



Haguenau, near to or a part of Strasbourg. This had been a Ger- 
man city until Louis XIV. clutched it and made it French and 










Fig. 12. — Rouen Faience. 

Catholic. In 1870 the Germans took it back, and are now con- ] never taken so high a place as that made at the other fabriques I 
verting it to German and Protestant. The faience made here has | have mentioned. But some of the decorated pieces— vases espe- 




Fig. 13. — Faience of Moustiers. 



dally — were of good form and pleasing colouring. The most 
common painting was roses and flowers, in a free, bold, and 
rather rough style. Sometimes this has been confounded with 



Delft ; but it is quite different. It more resembles the pottery 
made at Marseilles. 

The Marseilles potteries were in full activity at the beginning 
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of the 1700' s — a single piece exists which is marked 1697. In the 
middle of this century the number of fabriques had increased to 
some twelve, employing about two hundred and fifty workmen. 
All have gone down* The faience made here followed that of 
Moustiers for its best work, and that of Strasbourg for the more 
common. The flower-painting done here is said to be distinct 
from that of Strasbourg, in that the flowers are perceptibly raised 
by the paint ; while in that of Strasbourg the painting is melted 
into the glaze. Classic vases of a very pleasing style, made here in 
the time of Louis XV., are painted in camaieu rose-colour, the 
wreaths and ornaments often being in relief. 

At Sarreguemines, in the Moselle country, veiy beautiful 
faience \wa.s made in the last century — about 1775 — some of which 
was highly finished in the lathe. Work was made there, too, with 
white figures on blue and coloured grounds, much resembling the 
Jasper ware made by Wedgwood. There is an extensive pottery 
now at work here, in which great quantities of domestic pottery are 
made for the market. 

At Sinceny, Nancy, Creil, Montpellier, and many other 
small places, potteries were at work in the last century ; few, if 
any, of which continued beyond the great Revolution. Paris, 
too, had many small fabriques of faience, but none -of them 
reached much importance. The name of Briot is yet kept in 
mind. 

To-day (1876) France has burst into a great blossoming, not 
only of porcelain, but of decorative faience. In Paris, Collinot has 
made a style of relief-enamel, in imitation of Cloisonne, which is 
rich and effective in colour, and often very beautiful ; many have 
followed him. Barbizet has made and is making the imitations 
of Palissy better than Palissy himself. Brianchon has made and 
perfected a lustrous ware like mother-of-pearl, which he calls 



"Nacre; " it is pretty and fanciful, and is very like what is made 
in Ireland, and called Belleek. Durand Ruel had, in his exhibi- 
tions in 1875, some of the most superb and richly-coloured faience 
vases I have ever seen ; but who made them was not made known. 
Laurin, Chapelet, and some other artists at Bourg-la-Reine, 
struck out a style of faience painting about the same time — 1874 
to 1875 — which, for richness and mystery of colour, freedom, and 
force of design, and for delicious treatment — if I may call it so — 
has rarely been surpassed. ■ It is quite original, and quite different 
from anything the Orientals have done, and quite as good. Nothing 
in the French or English departments at the Centennial Exhibition 
was at all equal to the vases, bottles, &c, shown by Haviland, from 
Limoges. These, we were told frankly and with all desire to give 
the artists their due share, were modelled by Lindencher . and 
painted by Lafon (we hope we have their names right). The forms 
of the pots and the relief-modellings are bold, unconventional, and 
excellent. The artist has studied Nature, and art also, but not to 
copy. This is true too of Lafon, whose lavish and daring use of 
colour is remarkable. Nothing is niggled or petty, as in this kind 
of work nothing should be. As examples of real art, they are 
equal to the best work of China and Japan. Illustrations of this 
ware were given in the Art Journal for January of the present 
year. 

Deck, of Paris, should not be forgotten. I believe he is an 
Alsatian ; he, his brother, and sister, are all fine specimens of the 
German-French ; they have been at work since 1859 in producing 
some of the most beautiful things to be made ; and the work done 
there now sells at high prices. T. Deck is himself an artist ; but 
many others are engaged there in making flower, figure, and other 
paintings. Their exhibitions at London have attracted much 
attention, and their productions have been quickly sold. 



OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



. THE OFFER OF THE CROWN TO LADY JANE GREY. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



(Frontispiece?) 



C. R. Leslie, R.A., Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 




HE Duke of Bedford's picture-gallery, at Woburn 
Abbey, is noted for its fine collection of works 
by the old masters, and especially for the num- 
ber of important and most interesting portraits 
it includes. Among the paintings, however, are 
a few examples of modern English pictures, two 
or three by Landseer, one by W. Collins, one by 
Sir A. Callcott, and Leslie's ' Offer of the Crown to Lady Jane 
Grey,' a rather early work by him, painted fifty years ago, having 
been exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1827. 

A few words concerning the history of the event represented in 
Mr. Leslie's picture seem necessary to understand it. On the death 
of Edward VI., in 1553, the Duke of Northumberland, who had 
long been intriguing to make Lady Jane Grey successor to the 
throne, went down to Sion House, near Brentford, where she was 
then resident, accompanied by her father, the Duke of Suffolk, the 
. Earl of Pembroke, and others of the nobility, to offer her the 
crown. *' All the moving eloquence of their speech," writes the 
author of the " Life of Lady Jane Grey," quoted by Leslie in the 
catalogue of the Academy when his picture was exhibited, " had 
no effect, and the Lady Jane was at length prevailed on, or rather 
compelled by the exhortations of her father, the intercessions of 
her mother, the artful persuasions of Northumberland, and, above 
all, the earnest desires of her husband " — Lord Guilford Dudley, 
son of Northumberland — "whom she tenderly loved, to comply 
with what was proposed to her." 

The personages introduced on Leslie's canvas are those spoken 
of in the above passage ; Northumberland, Suffolk, and Pembroke, 
kneel before Lady Jane, as in the act of doing homage ; Jane and 
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her husband, both standing, occupy the centre of the composition, 
and on the opposite side of the table is seated her mother, the 
Duchess of Suffolk. The arrangement of the figures is artistic 
and intelligible, though somewhat dramatic ; the scroll held by 
one of the nobles may be assumed to be the royal document, or 
letters-patent, issued by Edward shortly before his death, whereby 
he set aside the succession of his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth. 



MY CHILDREN. 



L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A., Painter. 



L. Lowenstorn, Engraver. 



The peculiarity of Mr. Alma-Tadema's art has a somewhat 
remarkable development in this picture, in which one sees a do- 
mestic incident of modern life presented in a form that carries the 
mind back to the days of old Rome, or even to those of a yet far 
earlier date ; for the manner in which the reclining child has her 
hair dressed is suggestive of the figures we see in ancient Egyp- 
tian paintings and sculptures, and recalls to recollection the artist's 
conception of < Joseph, Overseer of Pharaoh's Granaries,' exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy two or three years ago. The picture, 
which appeared in the Dudley Gallery in 1873, under the title of 
' This is our Corner,' shows a nook in the painter's studio. The 
two figures introduced are children of Mr. Alma-Tadema, who are 
accustomed to appropriate the recess to themselves, making it 
their resort for study or turning over the leaves of picture-books. 
The picture in its entirety can only be accepted as an example of 
this clever artist's idiosyncrasies ; it may, however, be remarked 
that it is painted with his acknowledged attention to detail. 

THE STATUE OF WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

THE statue of William H. Seward, an engraving of which we 
give in this number of the Art Journal, stands in Madison Square, 
New York. It was placed there in the summer of 1876, the cere- 



